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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS FROM THE BUREAU 
OP EDUCATION 

The United States Bureau of Education at Washington has given 
more attention to the subject of training-schools for nurses in the report 
published in 1904 than it has ever done before. 

This report can now be had in pamphlet form, and contains much 
of interest to the profession. The New York statute is quoted in full 
and an outline of the registration laws in the other four States given. 

In 1903, thirteen thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine pupils 
were receiving instruction in five hundred and fifty-two training-schools, 
an increase of five hundred and twenty-seven pupils over the year be- 
fore. Four thousand two hundred and six completed the course. 

The remarkable development of nursing is shown in the following 
figures: In 1880 there were three hundred and twenty-three pupils in 
training ; in 1890, fifteen hundred and fifty-two ; in 1900, eleven thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-four, and in 1903, thirteen thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-nine. 

The report states that three years are now required in more than 
half the schools not connected with the hospitals for the insane. 

New York is shown to be the greatest nursing centre, with eighty- 
four schools graduating eight hundred and thirty-four pupils in 1903 ; 
Pennsylvania comes next, with sixty-seven schools and four hundred 
and eighty-six graduates; then Massachusetts, with forty-five schools 
and three hundred and ninety-seven graduates. There is a wealth of 
interesting information in the report to those who are working for the 
uplifting of nursing standards. 
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These figures are especially interesting at this time, showing, as they 
do, the rapid increase in the numbers that are being turned into our 
ranks each year. In 1905 we may expect to see a record of five thousand 
new members added to the nursing profession. 

Naturally the question arises, How well equipped are these women 
for the sacred duties of the sickroom? How many of the five hundred 
and fifty-two training-schools possess the facilities and experience for 
the thorough practical and theoretical education of their pupils? 

The movement for the State registration of nurses and training- 
schools has commenced none too soon ; it must be urged forward steadily 
by a strong effort, all nurses and all States uniting. 

That such registration will become universal is as sure as that it has 
already commenced in five States. The difficulty is to hold the interest 
of the great rank and file during the long, tedious process of securing 
legal enactments, and in teaching them that even after laws are passed 
results must come slowly. 



SOME UNPLEASANT TRUTHS 

In Samuel Hopkins Adams's article in the January McGlure, en- 
titled " Tuberculosis : The Eeal Eace Suicide," there has been a laying 
bare of unpleasant truths such as we have not had in a great while. Mr. 
Adams shows that in many cities church associations, philanthropists, 
and people of note are the owners of many of the tenement houses where 
human beings die constantly because of the horribly unhygienic con- 
ditions of the buildings. He shows, further, that while on the one hand 
the great war for the extermination of tuberculosis is being led by one 
set of medical men, it is being defeated by the active political opposition 
of another set of medical men who are in many cities strong enough in 
numbers and influence to control the situation. The prime movers and 
the chief obstructors are members of one and the same profession. 

The National Hospital Record, commenting editorially on the ques- 
tion of State registration for nurses, speaks harshly of those members of 
the nursing profession who are the obstructors in nursing reforms. The 
comment reads: 

"And a man's foes shall be of his own household." The Great 
Teacher never gave expression to a truth more profound. If anyone 
needs an illustration of this truth he will find it strikingly exemplified in 
the ranks of doctors and nurses. The greatest enemies the medical pro- 
fession has are doctors. The greatest enemies nurses have are nurses. 
The great stumbling-block to nursing legislation to-day is division in 
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the ranks. This division can in a good many instances be traced to the 
habit of harsh, unkindly, open criticism of the rank and file on the part 
of some who pose as leaders in the campaign of legislation. A few 
nurses with unbridled tongues, and a zeal that is not according to 
knowledge, can effectually kill any enthusiasm that may have been 
created in favor of nursing legislation. Given graduates of a dozen dif- 
ferent schools in a small or moderate-sized city, with a few of these crit- 
ical, untactful, and aggressive spirits trying to take the lead, and it is 
next to impossible to get nurses to agree on anything. It is next to 
impossible to get enough of them together to constitute a quorum to do 
business. It certainly is not conducive to enthusiasm to use precious 
time at a called meeting in mere gossip about what this nurse, that nurse, 
and the other one did or did not do or say, and busy, sensible, practical 
people will not waste time in attending more than one or two such 
meetings. The nurses are few and far between who do not desire nursing 
legislation, but unless some nurses die or get married, legislation is a 
long way off in some States of the Union." 

Nurses know only too well the type of men referred to by Mr. 
Adams and the editor of the Record. They are the mercenary, unethical 
politicians who in every community for years have been a drag upon the 
upward movement in medicine by putting forward their own selfish and 
commercial schemes instead of working for the public welfare and the 
broader development of the medical profession. 

This same class of men are also the stumbling-blocks in nursing 
progress. They are the financial proprietors of all kinds of questionable 
nursing schools. Of a little higher grade, they nag and interfere with 
the training of nurses in the hospitals with which they are connected, 
and no detail of domestic management of the training-school is too petty 
for their consideration. Being usually of the type that has failed to 
achieve reputation in medicine, this class satisfy their craving for 
homage and leadership by posing as benefactors, and through the in- 
fluence of the cap and apron of the nurse they obtain a weak kind of 
notoriety. 

It is from an entirely different type of men that nursing has re- 
ceived cordial and helpful cooperation from the very first. Men of the 
manly and vigorous type, successful in their own profession, ready to 
aid by teaching and advising, but always encouraging nurses to work out 
their own salvation independently, and in the great movement of State 
registration giving organized and individual support to the efforts of 
the nurses ; and for these men nurses feel the deepest respect and grati- 
tude. These men are the leaders in all public reforms, and they are the 
advance-guard in medical education and medical progress. 

But there is equal truth in what the Record says about division in 
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the ranks among nurses; the kind of intolerance referred to is to be 
found, we fear, in greater or less degree in every nursing organization, 
and it tends to kill the efforts of those naturally timid, who, but for the 
sharp tongues of some of their associates, would do telling work in the 
interest of the great upward movement. 

While the Record's condemnation is most distasteful and humili- 
ating, we have to admit that it is just. 

Fortunately, there are enough women with courage to ignore criti- 
cism to keep nursing progress, like medical progress, advancing. Those 
who really achieve anything must do it in the face of opposition. Chronic 
objectors are found in all walks of life and in every community. 

It is comparatively easy, and requires no special ability, to tear 
down; it is exceedingly difficult, and requires both strength and knowl- 
edge, to construct. 

We once heard a public man say, " Show me a person who has never 
been criticised, and I will show you a nobody," and it is a truth that 
nurses will do well to consider. 

These stumbling-blocks in the nursing ranks are not the workers; 
they are frequently women of education, but have education without 
character. They cannot get away from the narrow, personal point of 
view to take a broad, unselfish outlook on any subject. They belong to 
the class known as chronic objectors, and they are bringing opprobrium 
upon the entire nursing body. 

There should be some method of discipline devised for their reforma- 
tion, that before it is too late the nursing profession may avoid the errors 
of the great medical body and profit by criticism such as we have cited. 
Things that are wrong must be resisted in the face of opposition and 
criticism. 

It has become the acknowledged right of the medical profession to 
control the standards of education in the medical colleges. It is the 
acknowledged business of the clergy to safeguard the affairs of the 
Church; it is clearly within the province of the great nursing body to 
so control the education of nurses that women of moral and professional 
fitness only shall join their ranks and be privileged to go into the homes 
of the people in time of sickness. 

This work has commenced; nurses are upbuilding themselves; 
the movement is world-wide ; it may be hindered and obstructed, but it 
cannot be stopped. 

Until the entire burden of the education of nurses rests upon the 
shoulders of nurses there can be but small improvement in the existing 
chaotic conditions. 

Welcome all honest cooperation from every source, but resist leader- 
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ship and dictation of every kind that is outside of the great nursing 
body. Eemember that the leaders are only as strong as their backers, 
and let us not lose time by petty differences. 



AN INTEEESTING SITUATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

In no State where registration is under consideration are the 
problems so difficult of solution and almost ludicrous as in Massachusetts. 
During the month developments have been interesting. We explained 
in the January number something of Dr. Alfred Worcester's position in 
regard to State registration. 

In the August, 1902, issue of the Journal we published an address 
delivered by Dr. Alfred Worcester to the nurses of the Long Island Hos- 
pital of Boston, entitled " Is Nursing Eeally a Profession ?" 

One gathers the impression from this paper that Dr. Worcester is 
cordially in favor of nurses managing their own affairs. On page 911 
we find the following: 

" In recognition of the invaluable assistance given by the sister pro- 
fession, the busiest physicians and surgeons give unsparing every possible 
aid in the instruction of student nurses. It is true they look forward 
with hopeful anticipation to the time when they shall be relieved of much 
of this work by nurses who, having mastered both the science and the 
art of nursing, shall undertake all the teaching of their successors. 

" This thought leads me to point out that one of the obstacles to the 
recognition of nursing as a profession is this temporary dependence upon 
the medical profession for teaching in schools for nurses. But already it 
is plain that only the comparatively unimportant science can be taught 
by physicians, and that the art of nursing can be taught only by nurses. 
And now that highly educated women are entering the profession, we 
shall surely soon have nurses who are at least equally able to teach the 
science upon which the art of nursing depends. 

" So much for the teaching test. 

"Another closely allied characteristic of a true profession is the 
sharing with all associates every professional advantage. The lawyer, 
the clergyman, and the physician delight in giving brotherly help to 
their fellows. They have associations and meetings for sharing their 
discoveries and regulating their professions. 

" Can modern nurses stand this professional test ? I wish I could 
answer more positively in the affirmative. There are many hopeful 
signs. Associations of nurses are forming, nursing journals are at last 
under the control of nurses, books upon nursing by nurses are increasing, 
more interest is being shown by nurses in the regulation of their pro- 
fession. But it must be admitted that progress in this direction has been 
provokingly slow. The modern nurses too often have followed their 
predecessors in unprofessional ways. They have not helped each other; 
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they have not given cordial support to the nursing associations and 
journals that are struggling to advance the profession. They have even 
allowed themselves to be sent out to service by registries controlled not 
by nurses and conducted not by nurses' interests, but for the pecuniary 
gain of others. In these registries were filed away criticisms of the 
nurses, perhaps containing reflections upon their characters, which the 
nurses themselves might never see, but which, nevertheless, determined 
their careers. So long as nurses meekly submit to such servant intelli- 
gence-office treatment it will be difficult to maintain that they appreciate 
their professional privileges and obligations. However, in all those ways 
wherein modern nurses have failed to assume full professional responsi- 
bilities there is improvement already visible; and, after all, it must not 
be forgotten that there has as yet been very little time for the meta- 
morphosis of nursing. 

" We who belong to a profession centuries old may well be slow to 
criticise a profession that has not yet outlived its founders." 

This address was given several years ago, before the nurses of 
Massachusetts had organized for the first great step towards making 
"nursing really a profession." One naturally expected to find Dr. 
Worcester a leading figure in this movement, aiding by his political, pro- 
fessional, and social influence the effort of the nurses of his State to 
realize some of the ideals that he had advocated. 

But no ! During the campaign last winter he sat so skilfully " on 
the fence" that no one knew exactly where to find him. This year he 
was invited to speak at the State meeting on January 12. He evaded 
this invitation. Then he was asked to fix his own date when the nurses 
might hear his views on State registration. This really was a cruel move 
on the part of the State association committee, as it forced him to 
openly acknowledge that he was opposed to the State registration of 
both physicians and nurses. 

Dr. Worcester, with some kindred spirits, has sent the following 
circular letter to the medical superintendents of the hospitals of New 
England and others. This letter is dated December, 1904, and reads as 
follows : 

" It is proposed to form an association of all who are interested and 
actively engaged in advancing the profession of nursing; and it is de- 
sired to secure the cooperation of every training-school for nurses in 
New England. 

"In no sense is it proposed to antagonize or to supplant existing 
associations of graduate nurses and of training-school superintendents, 
but rather to supplement their laudable efforts for the advancement of 
their profession by enlisting for this purpose the medical and lay in- 
structors, the managers and trustees, and all other benefactors of nurses' 
training-schools. 
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" It is confidently expected that such an association will bring about 
more uniform methods of training, higher standards of education, more 
effective cooperation between the medical and the nursing professions, 
and, finally, more serviceable relations between nurses and such insti- 
tutions and families as need their services. 

" It is hoped that in such an association it will be possible to 
arrange for the interchange of courses of instruction for student nurses, 
for their broader education, and also advanced courses in the specialities 
of nursing. 

" It is also hoped that some central Examining Board may be de- 
vised which shall, by giving graded certificates, guarantee the fitness of 
nurses, who are recommended by their schools, in the different depart- 
ments of nursing. In connection with this service, such an Examining 
Board might also assist training-schools to provide such instruction as 
will fit their students for the association's endorsement. 

" Such work as proposed has been of great service in Holland during 
the past thirty years. It is further hoped that a weekly nursing journal 
may be established, under the auspices of the association, which shall 
contain lectures upon nursing subjects as well as the locally interesting 
nursing news. 

" And perhaps it may also be hoped that the association will main- 
tain a New England registry of nurses, which shall serve to unite exist- 
ing registries, and to help all nurses who hold the association's certifi- 
cates to find employment wherever they may be living as well as in the 
immediate neighborhood of the schools were they were trained. 

" It is proposed to hold a conference in Boston early in the coming 
year for the consideration of these purposes, and for the organization of 
the association. 

"If the idea meets with your approval, and if you would like to 
help in such a movement, will you kindly so notify anyone of the under- 
signed provisional committee. 

" L. M. Palmer, M.D., Chairman, 
"0. W. Collins, M.D., 
"F. W. Patch, M.D., 
"Miss Annabel Stewaet, 
"Miss L. Maud Elliot, 

" Of the Framingham Training-School. 
"A. Worcester, M.D., 
"H. A. Wood, M.D., 
"Miss Beatrice De Veber, 
"Miss Helen E. Buttinger, 
"Miss Nellie L. Daniels, 
" Of the Waltham Training-School for Nurses. 
"Miss Emma A. Anderson, Secretary, 
" New England Baptist Hospital, Parker Hill Avenue, Boston." 

While this circular is very skilfully worded, no one of the initiated 
can fail to see that it is an effort for organized opposition to State regis- 
tration. And why? Because, as we stated last month, the graduates of 
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the Waltham Training-School, of which Dr. Worcester is the proprietor, 
are excluded from membership in the Massachusetts State Nurses' Asso- 
ciation and in all the national nursing organizations of the country be- 
cause of the limited training in a hospital, and the Eramingham school 
belongs in the same class. 

This circular states in one place that the new association is not 
intended to " supplant the existing associations of graduate nurses and 
of training-school superintendents, but to supplement their laudable 
efforts for the advancement of their profession by enlisting for this pur- 
pose the medical and lay instructors, the managers and trustees, and all 
other benefactors of nurses' training-schools." It would have been more 
in accord with our idea of modesty if Dr. Worcester had waited until 
the "graduates and superintendents" asked him to intercede for them. 

Farther on it proposes to establish a central Examining Board which 
shall give graded certificates, etc. 

What need of such an Examining Board when the " existing" State 
associations of nurses of New England shall through their "laudable" 
effort have secured the State registration of trained nurses, with a 
Board of Nurse Examiners in each State, who shall be legally au- 
thorized to determine the " fitness" of nurses ? 

In the reference to nursing conditions in Holland, one is inclined 
to believe that it is intended by Dr. Worcester and his confreres to 
introduce into New England the Old World custom of the absolute con- 
trol of the graduates by the hospitals that amounts to a condition almost 
of slavery, and against which is slowly developing revolt for personal 
liberty among nurses in Great Britain, Denmark, Holland, and Ger- 
many. Miss Dock's report on the Dutch Nursing Association in this 
issue certainly does not convey the idea that conditions in Holland have 
reached a high state of perfection under the thirty-years' rule that is 
referred to in the circular. 

There is only one interpretation to put upon this remarkable propo- 
sition. It is an effort to defeat the registration movement in Massa- 
chusetts, led principally by the proprietors and graduates of disqualified 
nursing schools. 

If the nurses of Massachusetts and all the States of New England 
can be depended upon to stand solidly together as a unit in opposition 
to this self-appointed Czar of the nursing profession, he cannot succeed 
in his efforts for their " upbuilding," but if they are timid or if there 
are traitors in the ranks, which we already have reason to believe there 
are, it may take years to overcome the mischief that he may do. 

Miss Anderson, the secretary of the committee which has issued the 
call for a meeting for the organization of the new association, is a grad- 
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uate of the Training-School of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
she was at one time the secretary of the Alumnae Association. She is the 
superintendent of a small hospital the graduates of which are disquali- 
fied from membership in the Massachusetts State Nurses' Association — 
for one reason, that the school uses its pupils as a means of earning 
money for the hospital. Instead of joining forces with the nurses of her 
State in an effort to control this abuse, we find her in the ranks of the 
obstructors. 

Dr. Howard, superintendent of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, and Miss Dolliver, superintendent of the Training-School, have 
declined to endorse this movement. 

Miss M. M. Eiddle, superintendent of the Newton Hospital and 
president of the Nurses' Associated Alumnae of the United States, has 
refused to have any part in the new association, and we cannot believe 
that either nurses or doctors who possess the true professional spirit 
will take any part in an organization so opposed to State registration. 



PROGRESS OP STATE REGISTRATION 

During the past month we have seen copies of the bills for regis- 
tration prepared by the California, Colorado, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and District of Columbia Nurses' Associa- 
tions. A number are already in the hands of the legislators and all that 
become laws will be published in full in these pages at the end of the 
season. 

The standards of some of these bills are exceptionally fine. All ask 
for a Nurse Board of Examiners to be appointed from nominations from 
the State associations. In California and Colorado a High-School 
diploma or its equivalent with three-years' general hospital training is 
required. 

California and Pennsylvania have the support of the State Medical 
Associations and leading medical journals. Connecticut will undoubt- 
edly have such endorsement, as the leading medical men are in sym- 
pathy with the movement. Conditions seem to be in a measure doubtful 
in Massachusetts, Indiana, and the District of Columbia, owing to the 
conservative medical attitude in nursing affairs in these places. 

The next three months will be most exciting in all States where 
legislation is in progress, and in just the proportion that nurses are 
active and united good results must follow. 

In legislation the support from the small cities and towns counts 
for more than the activity in big cities. Every doctor, every legislator. 
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needs to be informed in his home district what State registration is 
for, and nurses are the only people who can give this information effec- 
tively. The public press can be made a powerful factor. There is work 
for every nurse in this winter's campaign. The more discouraging the 
obstacles, the greater the victory. 

West Virginia has organized a State association, with Mrs. H. C. 
Lounsbery as president and Mrs. M. J. Steele as secretary. West Virginia 
nurses in drafting a bill will follow the lines of the Maryland statute. 



THE GUILD OF ST. BARNABAS AND THE " NEWS 
LETTEE " 

The new series of the News Letter, the official organ of the Guild 
of St. Barnabas, put out its first number in December, but we did not 
receive a copy in time for mention in January. It will be remembered 
by many of our readers that after publishing the News Letter for many 
years there came a time when the guild was obliged to discontinue it on 
account of expense and other reasons. The American Journal of 
Nursing offered the guild three pages of space free of charge and for 
a number of years the official reports and announcements were made 
through our Journal. Then there came a time when this Journal 
needed all its pages for other purposes and was obliged to withdraw its 
privilege of space to the guild, and now that association is again pub- 
lishing the News Letter under new conditions. The first number is 
exceedingly attractive, including a portrait of Bishop Whitehead and a 
cut of Bishop Brent. 

We hope the nurses who are members of the guild will give their 
cordial support to their official organ, and we wish the News Letter long 
success. 

The following letter from the general secretary of the guild was 
omitted from an earlier issue through an error on the part of the Editor : 

"Oeange, N. J., November 11, 1904. 
" Miss Isabel Mclssac. 

" Dear Madam : At the annual council of the Guild of St. Barnabas for 
Nurses recently held at Boston, the letter from you for The American Journal 
of Nursing, withdrawing the privilege of using space in the Journal for the 
guild news, was formally presented. The council directs me to express the 
thanks of the guild for the favor which has been enjoyed and their regret that it 
has been found inexpedient to renew the same. 

" Trusting that the Journal will have continued and increasing success, I 
am very respectfully yours, 

"Anna H. B. Howe, General Secretary." 



